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THE ENGLISH ELEMENT IN SWEDISH ROMANTICISM 

Fransosen och Engelsmannen 

FRANSOSEN 

Dtnna seen dr for ra, och denna frasen for nedrig. 

Vdl dr den liflig och sann; smaken den s&rar likval. 

ENGELSMANNEN 

Erja, och edra hdrmares smakl — Men mins dock att icke 
Hos oss en Akademi slagit del skona ijern. 
Hammarskjold 

Sweden is usually thought to be aristocratic and conservative, 
but at the same time partial to things foreign. The study of 
outside influences in Swedish literature, therefore, offers a field of 
unique interest and often presents problems of the utmost com- 

1 This paper deals primarily with the English influence upon the philoso- 
phizing group of Romanticists known as the Fosforists (from the name of their 
famous periodical, the Fosforos). 

In this connection, it may be in order to make a brief statement in answer 
to the kind review of the writer's dissertation on The Old Norse Element in 
Swedish Romanticism (Columbia University Press, 1914). This work, which 
purported to show first of all that the Fosforists were "thoroly imbued with 
Gothirism" or national tendencies, just as the "Goths" themselves, proved 
more convincing than the author had expected. In fact, two readers at least 
believed that the writer intended to obliterate the traditional distinction be- 
tween Goths and Fosforists in every particular. Not at all! Even in their 
glorification of the national element, their methods were different. But the 
members of the so-called Gothic School confined their efforts within national 
lines, for the most part, and represented a more homogeneous group as far as 
aspirations were concerned. The more studious and heterogeneous groups of 
Fosforists, on the other hand, were not only national in their sympathies but 
also international. They were pro-everything except French classicism. In 
general, then, the Goths preferred to remain Goths only; while the Fosforists 
were both Goths and a vast number of other things besides. The national 
element was only a part of the Fosforistic program, but the absolute value 
of this part compared extremely favorably, and often surpassed, the work of 
the Goths. Naturally, a sharp line of distinction between the two groups 
can never be drawn. 
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plexity. The geographical position of Sweden, also, helps to 
make this study both intricate and fascinating. An influence 
from abroad may be slow in coming — for it has a long, and often 
difficult road to travel, — but it is all the more liable to come with 
an accumulated violence which is unknown elsewhere; and having 
once broken thru and been adopted by some leading group of 
writers, it is still more slow to leave. This is well illustrated by 
the history of Romanticism in Sweden. 

During the last two or three decades, stimulated by a pride in 
the ever increasing number of prominent Swedish writers of both 
sexes, native scholars have devoted, successfully, a great deal 
of time and thought to critical investigations of Swedish literature, 
and not a small part of them deal particularly with foreign influences. 
The conclusion seems to be that literary elements from abroad are 
more numerous and more deep-rooted than we at first supposed. 
This is especially true of the influence from England during the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

An understanding of the traditional English elements in Euro- 
pean Romanticism is indispensable to an adequate understanding 
of the Romantic movement in Sweden. These elements are well 
known to students of comparative literature and need not be enu- 
merated here, but it should be remembered that, to a very large 
extent, they came to Sweden indirectly, and principally thru Ger- 
many. In so doing, they often assumed a form which was no 
longer recognized as English by the time they had crossed the Bal- 
tic, since they had undergone transformation and entered into com- 
position with other elements on the way. It is safe to say, then, 
that much of the foreign influence upon the Swedish Romanticists 
which was superficially accepted as German was fundamentally 
English. However, it was the Germans who had so loudly pro- 
claimed these Romantic fundamentals from the British Isles and 
who had so completely made them their own; and so when the 
storm between the old and the new schools broke out in Sweden, 
we find little or no attack upon the English constituent, as such, 
but much upon the German. The English element was but rarely 
heard in the din of battle between the French and German in- 
fluences. 
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About 1810 we have a situation something as follows. Very 
few Swedish writers of any kind possessed a first-hand information 
about the English language or literature. The omnipotent con- 
servatives, and many others, employed French mediums to catch 
an occasional glimpse of England and its culture. Pope and Addi- 
son, who had exercised such an epochal influence on the Swedish 
periodical literature of the Dalin period, were still treated with 
respect, to be sure, for they had worshipped French models like 
the conservative Academicians themselves; but even Pope had 
been compelled to yield to the literary giant Voltaire. A few 
neutrals (i.e. neutrals in a somewhat aggressive sense) and Academi- 
cians who, like Franzen and J. G. Oxenstjerna, could read the 
English poets in the original, seemed to have kept their opinions 
and admiration to themselves. Undoubtedly they felt that the 
time for a public expression of enthusiasm had not yet arrived, 
and that it might prove unnecessarily disagreeable to themselves 
to proclaim English sympathies too soon. There was the all- 
powerful Leopold on the throne of Swedish letters, looking down 
upon anything really new with the utmost contempt and clinging 
to his pseudo-classical models with dogged tenacity! Woe to 
the would-be refonner who dared to offend Gustaf af Leopold! 
Even Geijer, who had just returned from England, kept his new 
literary and political impressions private for the time being, 
tho they were both to bear fruit later. The influence of Milton, 
Ossian, Thompson, Young, Gray, and Sterne upon the progenitors 
of Swedish Romanticism had been greatly retarded by the deaths 
of Lidner, 2 Thorild, and Kellgren, and the English element in the 
Swedish national movement (See Anton Blanck: Den nordiska 
renassansen, 1911) had not yet burst out into full bloom. Only 
one young radical, Clas Livijn, had begun in earnest to champion 
the cause of English letters, but his proclamations had been limited, 
for the most part, to his correspondence with literary friends and 
could not have any far-reaching influence immediately. 

2 When Bengt Lidner (1757-1793), in his opera Medea, has the heroine 
murder her children before the eyes of the spectators, we recognize at once new 
tendencies in Swedish literature. In the preface to the same opera, Lidner 
makes also the following revolutionary confession : " En enda rad, som ar maktig 
att pressa tarar, betyder oandligen mer an alia regler i Aristoteles. " 
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Such, then, was the state of affairs when the Fosforists entered 
the arena as a polemic body of enthusiasts and sworn enemies 
of the old standards. Their chief model was the new Romantic 
Germany; their chief enemy Voltaire and his admirers. They 
also looked with favor upon Spanish and Italian works of art, 
as Germany did, and paid some attention to England. To give a 
brief but specific idea of this attention from about 1810 to 1825 
is the theme of this article. 

In the third part of Illustrerad svensk lilleratur-kistoria, second 
edition, by Karl Warburg (Stockholm, 1913, p. 69), we read this 
statement: "Den engelska litteraturen var under artiondet 1810- 
1820 ratt mycket forbisedd, fransedt att Shakspere nu och fOrst 
nu borjade komma till heders. . . . De svenske nyromantikema 
visade sig ock som svurne Shaksperebeundrare. " Nothing could 
be more true, as we shall see presently, but the first clause must 
not be interpreted too literally. To be sure, there was no wide- 
spread attempt to study all English contemporaries — the Swedish 
Romanticists were too busy studying German philosophy; — but 
on the other hand, Shakespeare was by no means the only English- 
man known or lauded. Clas Livijn knew Smollett, Shenstone, 
and Swift. Svensk Litteratur-Tidning, one of the organs of the 
Fosforists, devotes twenty columns of its space in 1815 to Oxen- 
stjerna's translation of Paradise Lost. The Vicar of Wakefield was 
not forgotten by the Swedes any more than Robinson Crusoe, 
and Dryden is heralded as the greatest writer of odes in modern 
times. In comparison with the insipid French authors of the 
same genre, he is " truly sublime. " The English novel is treated 
at considerable length in Palmblad's article on this literary type 
in Fosforos for 1812; the Waverly poet is known; Ossian is revivi- 
fied; and a respectful attitude is adopted toward practically all 
of the modern English scholars and writers. Pope did not fare 
so well, for obvious reasons, but he received a great deal of negative 
attention, in the form of destructive criticism, from the Fosforists, 
and this part, tho unjustified, forms one of the most interesting 
phases of Swedish Romanticism. 

The first Fosforist to proclaim the virtues of English literature 
was the above-mentioned Clas Livijn. Like so many members 
of the new school, he talked a good deal without transforming 
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his verbal eulogies into original and positive creations; but he kept 
on talking and writing letters about Englishmen for a whole decade 
at least (1802-1812), urging that they be studied more diligently, 
so that much of the credit for rehabilitating the interest in the 
British poets must be given to his curious enthusiast. This part 
of Livijn's work can best be followed by turning over the pages 
of his correspondence (especially with Hammarskjold) of which 
a selected portion has been published by Hjarne and Frunck. 3 
Livijn, also, was eager to translate and imitate English authors, and 
in particular Shakespeare, but he never got beyond the mere 
plan or, at the most, a small fragment. Johan Mortensen in 
his exhaustive Clas Livijns dramatiskaforfattarskap, 1911, (which is, 
incidentally, prefaced by a good resume of Shakespeare in Sweden) 
publishes fragments of Hamlet and Macbeth* which were found 
among Livijn's posthumous papers. These show that Livijn 
made a serious attempt to follow the original as faithfully as 
possible, tho the fragments at hand show lack of polish. Livijn 
also commenced a translation of Goldsmith's She Stoops to Conquer 
and a kind of imitation of Richard Cumberland's The Choleric 
Man (1774). 6 English elements also entered into the polemics 
of the new school, and the writer is inclined to believe, with Mila 
Hallman, 6 that Livijn had something to do with the glorification 
of Shakespeare in the famous Kapten Baggfots papper, by Ham- 
marskjold, in Polyfem. 7 

It must be admitted that in comparison with German models, 
the Fosforists themselves did very little to infuse English products 
into their own poetry or to make translations of any importance. 
What they did was to break the ground for others. But even 
here the influence is not lacking. When Elgstrom writes elegies, 
especially on a churchyard, 8 we must think unconsciously of that 

8 Rudolf Hjarne: Dagenfore drabbningen, eller nya skolan och dess mdn i sin 
uppkomst och sinaforberedelser 1802-18 10. Stockholm, 1882. 

Gudmund Fnmck: Bref rbrandc nya skolans historia 1810-1811. Upsala, 
1891. 

'Pp. 196-201. 

'Ibid., p. 201. 

« Clas Livijn, pp. 23-24. 

' Pdrsta samlingen, No. 16, 1810. 

» See Fosforos for 1810. 
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trend in Romanticism which originated with Gray, even if the 
direct influence is indefinite. Elgstrom also wrote a long dramatic 
fragment in iambic pentameters on Romeo i Julias Graf, which was 
published after his death in Poetisk Kalender for 1815 s and was 
based on an obvious source. It was neither an imitation nor a 
translation, according to the author, but "ett originalforsok att 
framstalla nagra scener af en hogre tragisk ande. " 10 Hammar- 
skjold translated the ballad Robin Gray into Swedish as early as 1804 
and prefixed, perhaps later, an appropriate motto from Twelfth 
Night which is quoted correctly in the original. 11 This does not 
prove of course that Hammarskjold knew much about the English 
language, but neither is it fair to suppose that he knew nothing 
about it. That Shakespeare should be honored in one of the 
numerous Fosforistic sonnets is not surprising; 12 among the xenia 
in Polyfem he was remembered also; 13 Hammarskjold devotes a 
strong epigram to praise the English at the expense of the French; 14 
and the leader of the Fosforists, Atterbom, tried with considerable 
success to penetrate the spirit of Ossian in his Sangerna i Selma; 
Fantasi efter Ossian? 5 Karl Warburg has pointed out the in- 
fluence of Walter Scott and Gray upon Geijer, 16 who had so much 
in common with the Fosforists during his early life, and later 
Geijer voiced the sentiment of the whole Swedish Romantic 
movement about Ossian in his article on the introduction of Norse 
myths into art, which appeared in Iduna for 1817 : 

9 Pp. 6-24. 

10 P. 6. 

11 Poetiska Studier, Stockholm, 1813, p. 148. 

12 Poetisk Kalender for 1821, p. 205. 

13 Shakespeare 

Skriickliga valnad, hvi nalkas du oss? din kropp ar ju ludbn? 

"Min? du skamtar." Jo visst, si har Euripedes sagt. 
"Han om Julias mdlare?" J a, notabene den svenske — 

Oronen sArar din rost, plump ar din h6ga kothurn! 
" Vnderligt nog! I Sverige alltsi ar Euripedes nyfodd?" 

J a, du ganile barbarl helsa din ScMegel, och git 

Fdrsta samlingen, No. 24. 

14 See motto at the head of this paper. 
» Printed in Poetisk Kalender for 1817. 

M Illustrerad svensk litteratur-hisloria, III, second edition, p. 106. 
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Med hmlken hanryckning emottogs ej till exempel, Ossian i hela 
Europal Det var, som om de skara,fast dystra och enformiga tonerna 
/ran derma det svarmodiga Nordens Eolsharpa, ater kb'rda bland ett 
dfverfdrfinadt slagte, hade forst a nyo vdckt aningen om nagon ting 
ursprungligt, naturkraftigt i all poesi och bildningsgdfva. Och 
hur har ej sedermera detta inlressa nastan omfattat alia aldrar och 
lander V 

The more formal and distinct attitude of the Fosforists toward 
English writers is naturally found in their periodical literature, 
and may be grouped under polemics, printed discussions, and re- 
views. These are found mostly in Polyfem and Svensk Litteratur- 
Tidning, while Fosforos and Poetisk Kalender, contain original 
poems, prose articles, and translations. Since it is the function 
of polemics to give the battle-cry and if necessary to break down 
old ramparts before the new can be constructed, the vehicle of 
this part of the movement naturally comes first. This vehicle 
is Polyfem, and in the ninth number for 1810 (Forsta samlingen) 
we have at once something about English poets. 

The Swedish Romanticists were inclined to condemn every- 
thing French, except Rousseau, and extol everything else; but 
sympathizers and imitators of the old French school were handled 
just as unmercifully as Corneille, Racine, or Voltaire themselves. 
Thus it happens that our first references to English belles lettres 
are unfavorable. The attack is directed against Pope, Addison, 
and Samuel Johnson, and is found among the well-known satirical 
papers of Captain Baggfot. 

The captain had long been in the English service, but thanks 
to his French "Classici" his taste had remained untainted while 

" P. 98 Cf. the following tribute to Ossian in the fifth Song of Passionerna 
by Thomas Thorild (1759-1808) : 

S&dan var du, O Ossian: lyft mig himmelska rysningt 

Ossian, skaldernas konung! for hmlken naturen stir horsam, 

Ackl for hmlken Homerus forsvinner och Voltaire &r intel! 

Milton spanner sin fygl och svindlar och hinner dig icke! 

Hvem kan folja dig skald? — Frdn stjernorna klinga din har pa 

lied de ododligas ackl tillbaka. Hapnande tystnar 

Himlarnes eviga harmoni. O Ossian, Ossianl 
Thorild intended to translate Ossian and took up subscriptions for th« 
purpose, but his translation never appeared. 
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in England. "I was also," the captain writes, "during my brief 
sojourn in London, one of the most ardent to show the Englishmen 
that only with Pope, Addison, and Samuel Johnson did they re- 
ceive a glimpse of true poetry. Because in Pope's Essay on Man 
the same rational spirit rules as in Desastre de Lisbonne [by Vol- 
taire] and other Discours. Addison's Cato is adorned by that 
same ceremonious stiffness, the same bons-tons regularity, and 
the same rhetorical declamation which make the tender Racine's 
tragedies so full of pathos. And if the English will only continue 
to follow in the foot-steps of these great men and pay attention 
to the just remark of the profound Johnson concerning the essen- 
tiality and usefulness of rime, they will soon elevate their poetry 
to the same somniferous excellence which characterizes the French. " 
Pope was the English target par excellence for the unscrupulous, 
polemic shafts of the Swedish radicals. Not infrequently he is 
coupled with Voltaire and lashed. In Polyfem 1 * we have an in- 
genious article on Amarullis res a till poeternas land. Monsieur 
Anacreon, in this "land of poets," after listening to a horrible 
translation of himself [i.e. by Amarulli] 19 changes color and leaves 
the company, but regains his composure and offers to take Amarul- 
li around to the other poets as a sort of reparation for his outburst 
of temper. As Amarulli and his distinguished cicerone walk thru 
the city, they come to a large portal over which two figures are 
dangling: one is a tall, emaciated individual with pointed nose 
and a night-cap; the other is a small, hunch-backed creature. To his 
great astonishment, Amarulli recognizes Voltaire and Pope. Just 
then a wind knocked their heads together so that a dull, hollow 
sound was heard, and a thick substance emitted, which proved 
to be rimes of which these creatures were wholly composed. 
One was there for having attempted to translate Homer; the 
other for ruining his age and stifling the public spirit. Once a 
year, however, they were taken down and satiated with nectar 
in return for the real poetry in the Rape of the Lock and a few pas- 
sages in La Pucelle d'Orttans. 

19 FDrtta samlingen, Nos. 15 and 16. 

"Amarulli was a nick-name for Johan David Valerius (1776-1852). The 
Fosforists ridiculed him for moralizing his drinking songs. 
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Amarulli's second great astonishment is to find a peculiarly 
happy fellow "in Spanish dress, with long, dark, uncombed and 
unpowdered hair" in the land of poets — Shakespeare. Preposter- 
ous! And on the right hand side of the presiding officer, Homer! 
Think of Shakespeare, whom the Swedish literary dictator had called 
" the wildman of literature, " in the land of true taste ! Our friend's 
amazement is ridiculed; to prove his own genius he displays a 
number of medals [received from the Swedish Academy], but to 
no avail: he is condemned to read all of his own works once every 
day with "undivided attention," whereupon he immediately sends 
a solemn warning to all his friends of kindred mind not to write 
another line. It is unnecessary to state that Amarulli also found 
Milton in the land of poets. 

By far the greatest service which the Fosforists rendered to 
the cause of English literature in Sweden was their unqualified 
deification of Shakespeare. In Sweden such a service was really 
necessary. It was the last of the civilized countries to translate 
his works and publish them. The directors of the Royal Theatre 
were of course prejudiced against him, and altho some of his dramas 
had been translated in part in the provinces and had been staged 
in Norrkoping and Goteborg, no work was printed in full until 
Geijer's translation of Macbeth appeared in 1813 and no Shakespear- 
ean play was admitted to the stage in Stockholm l,un til Hamlet 
was played in 1819. 20 Even then the translators felt compelled 
to make changes and omissions so as not to offend an overrefined 
audience. Sweden had not had a Storm and Stress movement 
with great geniuses like Lessing, Herder, Schiller, and Goethe to 
proclaim the new gospel and this made the undertaking more 
hazardous. Professor Neikter at Uppsala had lauded the Eng- 
lish dramatists in his lectures (which may have influenced Geijer), 
but he could not hope to control the taste at the capital. 

20 Cf . Gustaf N. Swan : Shakespeare in Sweden, in Publications of the Society 
for the Advancement of Scandinavian Study, II, No. 1, pp. 50-52. 

According to Journal for Litteraluren och Teatern for Oct. 1812, Shakespeare 
did make an insignificant dftmt in Stockholm as early as 1812. On Oct. 20 
Fru Schutz impersonated Lady Macbeth in pantomime (in two scenes, including 
the sleep-walking scene) and Miranda, from The Tempest, in a scene where she 
sees Ferdinand. 
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A more comprehensive campaign was needed, with some noise, 
much courage, and absolute conviction. The Fosforists conducted 
this campaign with the utmost vigor in their periodicals. The 
initial proclamations were launched, as we have seen, in Polyfem 
and were continued later in Svensk Litter atur-Tidning. 

Polyfem calls Shakespeare "berg-stor" and "kampe-stark," 
a martyr in modern literature, and is convinced that Shakespeare 
alone would put English efforts in the tragedy above those of 
all other nations. The form of the Swedish panegyric on this 
great Englishman is often borrowed from the German, such as 
in the comparison between Faust and Hamlet, 21 but there is little 
doubt that the essential contents have been verified. Goethe is 
great because he ranks with Shakespeare or surpasses him; he 
is great because he combines within himself Shakespeare and 
Euripedes. 22 The Avon tragedian is an artist and virtuoso to be 
named along with Rafael, Petrarch, or Sophocles. In Polyfem 
for 181 1, 23 the directors of the theatre in Stockholm are violently 
attacked for not including in their repertory certain German and 
English masterpieces. Hamlet, Macbeth, Wallenstein, and Torqua- 
to Tasso, in the order named, are recommended for imitation and 
adoption. In the next number (the double-number, 21-22), 
Polyfem asserts that " Brittannia's political and literary greatness 
was established simultaneously by the defeat of the [Spanish] 
Armada and by [the appearance of] the Prince of the drama, 
Shakespeare." The reason why England had a "golden age" 
of French taste, with Pope, Addison, and Johnson, was that 
there was no longer a Shakespeare. 24 

In Fosforos Atterbom and Palmblad continue to extol the genius 
of Shakespeare in their prose contributions. Atterbom seems 
tolerably well acquainted with English literature in general and 
Shakespeare holds the foreground. He is the "absolute idealism 
of Romanticism," the depth and totality of the Romantic art, 
while southern poetry represents its realism. In Shakespeare we 
find the "incomprehensible depth and infinite life of the spirit," 

21 Tredje samlingen, No. 31. 

~ See Till Sophie in Fosforos for 1810. 

23 Fjerde samlingen, No. 20. 

24 Femte samlingen, No. 39. 
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according to Atterbom, the embodiment of the new dramatic 
ideals. The Swedish Romantic chief understands these also and 
contrasts them with the fate idea of the ancients. "Everything 
with Shakespeare is freedom, spirit, and development of the human 
heart. You can see the greatness or confusion of humanity which 
is left to itself and to its own power. ' ,25 Atterbom never hesitates 
to quote from the Englishman or to recommend him to others. 
Palmblad, also, seems to have grasped the fundamental theories 
of the great dramatist. He compares Shakespeare and Pope and 
attacks Leopold for wishing to be a Voltaire or a Pope. The 
latter was of all English poets the least English, i.e. least true to 
nature. "It is true," continues Palmblad in a review, "that in 
Shakespeare, where every individual in the human order or society 
has a place, and every effect, every feeling in the human soul its 
language, there is much that is unsuitable for our theatres, which 
nowadays are mere mirrors of our miseries and our most tiresome 
daily routine. But he who had read his Romeo and Juliet, his 
drama As You Like It, will soon be convinced that no author has 
yet surpassed Shakespeare in keenness, delicacy, and urbanity. "* 
The Swedish Romanticists were most interested in Shakes- 
peare's treatment of "det underbara." No Swede or anybody 
else had ever been able to put such effective and sensible ghosts 
upon the stage as Shakespeare. Here was something brand new 
to advertise and the Fosforists were not slow to ridicule the tame 
efforts of the Gustavians and later Academicians to produce the 
effect of terror by words. Here there were real spirits to be found, 
both friendly and unfriendly; here was a dramatist of the people 
who could handle the supernatural with some sense, and by 
subordinating the unreal to the real increase the spectator's 
feeling of pleasure or terror. Here, then, was a trump-card to 
play, and the earlier discussions of Shakespeare center around 
plays with supernatural elements: Macbeth, Hamlet, and Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream. It could hardly be a mere accident that 
these were read first and maybe were the only ones well known for 
a time. It happened also that Macbeth was the first to be printed 

* Fosforos, 1810, p. 172. 
"Fosforos, 1811, p. 44. 
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in Swedish, as we have noted, and that Hamlet was the first to be 
acted. 

A whole number of Polyfem for 1810 is devoted to "Shakes- 
peare's treatment of the Marvellous," from Tieck, and is supple- 
mented by a specimen translation in the original meter from Mid- 
summer Night's Dream} 7 It is undoubtedly translated from the 
German original, which contains the same passage, and, altho it 
has no great value intrinsically, it does have a certain historical 
importance, being the second fragment of Shakespeare to appear 
in Swedish print. The passage is taken from act III, scene 2, and 
begins as follows: 

Puck 

Del bar, o Andedrottl med fbrsta foras ut. 

Ren drakarne som dra den bruna nattens vagn 

Med hast de tjocka molnen sbnderdelat; 

Och der i Ostern synes ren Auroras 

Forlbpare, vid hvilkens ankomst de 

Kropplose spokena ren dtervandt 

Till sina grafvar. o.s.v. 
This bit of translation is not mentioned by Warburg in his IUus- 
trerad svensk litteratur-historia; neither are two monologs from 
Macbeth and Hamlet which appeared the following year in the 
organ of the Academicians, and to which we shall return later. 
Warburg says: 

Frdnsedt en enstaka seen ur Coriolanus, trycktes icke 
ndgon Shaksperetolkning forran Geijers bfvers&ttning of Macbeth dr 
1813 sag dagen.™ 

It seems, then, as if this statement should be slightly modified. 
Apparently Warburg did not consider any of the above-mentioned 
fragments important enough to mention and simply ignored them. 
But all three are reproduced in blank verse, all are serious begin- 
nings to introduce Shakespeare in print, and all appeared before 
1813. 

In Fosforos for 1812, we find an illuminating contrast between 
Shakespeare's method and that of P. A. Granberg, one of the lead- 
ing Swedish dramatists of the old school. It pertains, again, to 

27 Polyfem, andra samlingen, No. 10. 

n Illustrerad svensk lUteratur-hisloria, II, 2. Stockholm, 1897, p. 790. 
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the use of the supernatural element and gives us the view-point 
of the Fosforists. The occasion is a review of Granberg's dramatic 
works, and in particular of a comedy in three acts entitled: Ande- 
besvarjningen, in which a colonel consults the spirits to select a 
suitable mate for his rich and beautiful daughter. Aside from 
the ridiculousness of this in itself, we have this footnote appended 
which had best be quoted in the original: 

' 'Om Herr Granberg har n&got sinne for andeverlden, och ej l&t sig 
fjettras of fbrdomar, skulle han of Shakespeares Sommarnattsdrom 
hamta mycken uppbyggelse, tifvensom af Handel och Macbeth, om 
han ville hexa med allvar och framstalla nagot fbrskrackligare an sitt 
'bafvel bafvel bafvel' 23 

Perhaps the significance of the Fosforists' relation to English 
literature can be better understood by a summary of their adver- 
saries' attitude toward things English. There was never a real 
battle between the two contending parties about the position of 
English culture in Swedish letters; what there was faded, as we 
have mentioned, in comparison with the general struggle between 
pseudo-classicism and German philosophy, and neither side recog- 
nized the English element enough to make it conspicuous. And so 
the conservatives in their polemics never accepted the challenge 
of the Fosforists in this matter, in so far as there was any, and 
proceeded cautiously in their own way instead of using a bass-drum 
method like the Romanticists. 

The Academicians did not all have the same attitude toward 
outside elements. It may be stated in general that, with the ex- 
ception of Leopold, none of the members of the old school were 
openly hostile to English influence. But Leopold, a very able 
writer, indeed, was a conservative of the most extreme type, who, 
for example, had no faith in Shakespeare's local color. His above- 
mentioned derogatory epithet concerning Shakespeare (see p. 8) 
had undoubtedly a seriously retarding effect upon the English- 
man's admission to the Swedish capital. Leopold's friends tried 
later to explain, but their interpretations were rejected as insincere. 
Many who secretly admired Shakespeare's dramatic virtues were 
afraid to proclaim their faith openly, lest they be thrust from their 

" Fosforos lor 1812, p. 78. 
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pedestal by their leader. We can gather some interesting infor- 
mation on the subject from the periodicals of the old school, of 
which the Journal for Litter atur en och Teatern and Allmanna Jour- 
nalen have been available to the writer. 

These journals contain spasmodic references to the political 
and economical affairs of England, and here and there we notice 
a brief article on a literary topic from the same place. Occasionally 
extracts of English poetry are translated; but they are lost sight 
of in the mass of miscellanies, and nothing is introduced which 
would tend to revolutionize the traditional esthetic theories. The 
didactic poets of Johnson's generation are most in vogue and Pope, 
naturally, is best known and most often quoted and translated. 
Cowper also comes in for a share of the glory, and Swift's satirical 
humor appeals to Allmanna Joumalen.™ A part of Thompson's 
Seasons is reproduced in hexameters, 31 and a borrowed article 
about Ossian tolerates a moderate amount of the marvellous in 
Mac Pherson's bard, but discourages imitations of him in Swedish. 
The beautiful and sublime would become grotesque and the original, 
strange (besynnerlig). 32 Much of the information about England 
is very superficial and imported via France; there is little original 
attempt to study first-hand sources. Occasional, encyclopedic 

30 Del naiva svaret (Efter Swift) 
Sag, frigte Stella, Herr M agister, 
D& dktenskapet heligt ar, 
Hvarfore del i himlen brisler 
Bland saUheter som finnas der? — 
Jo, hordes strax Magistern svara, 
Der masle inga qvinnor vara. — 
Helt visst de aro der som mest, 
Skrek hon — men finna ingen Prest. 

No. 45 (23 Feb. 1815) 
*' For instance, the following three lines: 

But happy they! The happiest of their kind! 
Whom gentler stars unite, and in one fate 
Their Hearts, their Fortunes, and their Beings blend, 
become in Swedish: 

Endaste lycka, sdllasle lotl of alia p&jorden: 
Lyckliga makars loll, dent blida stjemor f arena, 
Ena till hjertan och oden och vdsen, innerligt, evigtl 
« Journal f. Litl. o. T., No. 229 (Oct. 1, 1810). 
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lists of recent English books appear, however, (with titles translated 
for the benefit of the public) and now and then a sketchy outline 
of literary history, and the editorial staff of the Journal must have 
had at least one member who could read English with some facility. 
The English newspapers and periodicals begin to be known and 
quoted. There is some interest in the London theatre and some 
facts and anecdotes about its actors, but little or no space is given 
to the plays themselves or their authors. The Academic press 
was more interested in the price of admission and in the royalties 
of the playwrights. But to return to Shakespeare. 

In October, 1811, the Journal for Litter aturen och Teatern begins 
to show a certain favor toward new impressions; a favor which 
is more than a mere lukewarmness, and which could probably 
not have come about entirely without influence from the propa- 
ganda of the Romanticists. This is the Journal's attitude toward 
blank verse and Shakespeare. The early history of blank verse 
in Sweden had been a bit tempestuous. Now in an article on 
the monolog in the drama, 33 the editor illustrates by examples 
from Macbeth and Hamlet — again we have quotations from the 
two plays which interested the Fosforists the most — and calls 
Macbeth's monolog in II, 1 " terribly beautiful. " Not everybody 
can venture upon such monologs, says the editor, and proceeds 
to translate portions of them in the original meter. 34 These 
portions are important enough to be noted in the history of Shake- 
speare in Sweden. His genius, therefore, is at least recognized 
in the dramatic soliloquy, and a few lines from a familiar passage 
will be of interest to the reader: 

Alt vara, eller icke — det ar fragan: — 
Om det ar mera stort att slqfviskt lida 
Det orattvisa odets marter, eller 
Att vdpna sig mot delta haf of smdrtor 
Och genom motstdnd gb'ra slut p& dem? 
Att do\ — att sofvat mera ar det icke. 
But a stately, eloquent monolog could hardly illustrate Shake- 
speare as a whole; naturally, this part of his art was least removed 
from the form and taste of the French classics. External action 

" Nos. 243 and 245. 
" Cf. aboye, p. 11. 
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is here reduced to a minimum, and so we do not get much after 
all that could alter the prevalent conceptions or offend even the 
most conservative worshipper of French culture. 

Some little progress in the study of Shakespeare in Academician 
circles is made in 1816, when Allmanna Journalen devotes several 
pages to George Scheutz's translation of Julius Caesar. Little 
attention had been paid by the old school to Geijer's translation 
of Macbeth. But here was an elevated subject which would be 
suitable in any salon. The article is not a review in any deep sense, 
but a diplomatic comparison, by means of citations, of Shakespeare's 
tragedy and Voltaire's Le Mort de Ctsar. Large portions of both 
are quoted and the reader is left to judge for himself. Both authors 
are geniuses, says the reviewer, who know the world and its charac- 
ters; they are alike in poetic power, in a lively imagination, and 
in a rich power of invention,but difference in their culture and age 
precludes the possibility of parallelism in their tragedies. Somehow 
we feel that the correspondent is suppressing his own delight in 
Shakespeare's work, and tries not to commit himself, but betimes 
an opinion leaks out. "Everything which is real action is far 
more original, energetic, [and] more natural [with Shakespeare] 
than with Voltaire." There are fetters of rules in Voltaire, the 
reviewer confesses, and his minor characters are less interesting 
than those of Shakespeare; but on the other hand, this English 
dramatist does not possess that "big Caesarean method" which 
the reviewer would attribute to the famous Frenchman. However, 
life as reproduced in Shakespeare's time could not be reproduced 
now. Shakespeare had to depict his own age, says the critic 
cleverly; hence Leopold's characterization of Shakespeare as "the 
wild man of literature " meant nothing more than an unsophisticated 
son of nature. 36 Most of the review deals with the merits of the 
original. As for the translation itself, the judgment is favorable 
and the undertaking deemed praiseworthy. 

In order to find thoroness and enthusiasm in the recognition 
of Shakespeare, we have to revert to the Fosforists' reviews in 
the more literary and homogeneous Svensk Litteratur-Tidning 
whose chief editors were Palmblad and Hammarskjold. Here, 

* This explanation came too late and was discounted by the Romanticists. 
Cf. above, p. 8 and 12. 
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and here only, we meet actual, constructive criticism of English 
literature, undaunted courage of convictions, broad, first-hand 
knowledge, and earnest thought and labor. Translation of Shake- 
speare's plays are reviewed with the utmost conscientiousness, 
often line by line, quoting both the original and the translation 
if necessary, and making plausible suggestions of improvement. 
Omissions in themselves are not unjustly condemned, but rather 
the atmosphere of Swedish society which make such omis- 
sions imperative. The reviewer of Geijer's translation of Mac- 
beth?* believes rightly that Julius Caesar would have best served 
the purpose to introduce Shakespeare to the Swedish public, 
since Caesar's world was better known. As late as 1819, Hamlet 
was changed into a dismembered prose version before the directors 
of the theatre dared present it. A Frenchified audience might 
easily misinterpret certain scenes from Macbeth and Hamlet and 
actually believe that Shakespeare was uncivilized. 

Eulogies on Shakespeare abound everywhere in these Romantic 
reviews, and all are strong without being foolishly flattering. 
The conclusion is that Shakespeare is not equalled by any other 
dramatist, much less excelled. He must be judged as a whole 
and all parts must be seen in their proper connection. Shakespeare 
is neither uncouth, bizarre, nor barbarian; but a dramatist who 
follows his own plan with the greatest regularity: the development 
of the inner man. In Greek tragedy we find a plastic group repre- 
senting an historical episode; while Shakespeare's work resembles 
more an historical painting in the modern sense, in the form of a 
dialogized novel. It represents a "complete anthropology" of 
life in all its forms of regularity and confusion. 

In 1815, J. G. Oxenstjerna, who had been brought up on French 
classics, surprised his contemporaries by publishing a translation 
of Milton's Paradise Lost. This undertaking is hailed and heralded 
with unmitigated delight by the Fosforists in Svensk Litteratur- 
Tidning for December of the same year. Again we have an exten- 
sive, instructive review by one who has investigated his subject 
for himself. There is naturally more about Milton than about 
Oxenstjerna's translation of him, and the review is prefaced by 

"July, 1813, Nos. 26 and 29. 
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a concise resume of French and English influence on Swedish litera- 
ture during the eighteenth century. Not until lately, we are told, 
have the "genuine, original" English productions been allowed 
to enter Sweden. Those who had formerly condemned Thorild 
for his love of Milton are now in turn bitterly attacked. The 
reviewer believes that Swedish literature has won a great gain 
by this translation and hopes that the translator will soon turn his 
attention to other English masterpieces like Romeo and Juliet. 

The nature of the poetic genre of Paradise Lost is discussed 
at some length in this review. The Litteratur-Tidning finds that 
it is decidedly dramatic, since the action is limited, and altho we 
may criticise the descriptive "epopee" as an organic whole, the 
details are of high excellence. Nothing appealed more to the 
Swedish critic than the description of Adam and Eve and the pro- 
found allegory in the parental relation of Devil, Sin and Death. 
But like many other critics, he doubts whether Milton's poem can 
be called " divine " when the real hero is Satan. Neither is Milton's 
Satan a genuine spirit of evil since he possesses several virtues 
worthly of worship. The real devil can be found only in Goethe's 
heartless Mephisto. The invention, "original beauties," "the 
heroic symphonies, " the rhetorical sublimity, the choice of antithe- 
ses, and the solemn character of Paradise Lost are all noted, 
as are also its lack of variation and its overcharge of geographical, 
archeological, and astrological erudition. 

The hostile attitude of the Romanticists toward Pope continued 
as long as their battle against the old standards. This is clearly 
exemplified in the Litteratur-Tidning for Jan. 22, 1820, in the 
review of J. M. Stjernstolpe's translation of The Rape of the Lock. 
The Fosforists, however, had once, in Polyfem, 37 conceded a certain 
value to this particular production and were ready to give it 
some kind of notice. The reviewer still believes that The Rape of 
the Lock is "undoubtedly the most poetic product of the much 
overrated Pope." But that does not mean much. Pope has 
no originality and no imagination, he asserts, the machinery of 
the poem in question is borrowed, and Swedish literature would 
not have suffered much even if Stjernstolpe had not subjected 

» Cf. above, p. 8. 
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himself to all the inconveniences of a translation. The general 
character of the review, then, is unfavorably prejudiced, as far 
as inner content goes. But our radical cannot deny a certain 
excellence of technique. The merit of Pope's poem lies in its form 
and language, he says, in an easy and pleasant [external] tone, 
and in a certain elegant irony; the merit of the translation — which 
is good — is to be found in the adaptation of the Swedish language 
to elegant humor. 

The Swedish Romanticists endeavored seriously to fathom the 
essence of the English novel, and, in the study of this type, to deduce 
some characteristics of Englishmen in general and of their govern- 
ment. In the beginning the Fosforists were very favorably inclined 
toward the British novelists, not to say idealistic, and carefully 
registered all adverse judgments in the form of dialog, without 
drawing any hard and fast conclusions. The Swedes regarded 
England as an ideal state, where the practical and the Romantic 
elements either went hand in hand mechanically or were happily 
united in a more organic combination. Romanticism, as defined 
by the Swedish converts, prevailed in England in spite of un- 
paralleled economic and political development. Later this general 
idea changed somewhat when more recent and inferior novels 
were examined. Microscopic examination of specific novels often 
led then to deductions of national traits in the English people 
which were not always favorable. The discussions of the novel are 
not without interest and parts of them are decidedly original and 
illuminating. It will repay us to quote from Palmblad's treatise 
on the character and history of the novel in Fosforos for 1812. 3& 

The "Romantic" (i.e. Roman-tic in the Swedish historico- 
philological sense, the essential, traditional element in the 
"roman" or novel) consists in a "union of enthusiasm for re- 
ligion and love, and is nowadays, next to the bird Phenix, the 
rarest of everything rare. " 39 After the poetry of the old romances 
had been replaced by prose and had become "a narrative of the 
marvellous," the really romantic element degenerated in many 
countries except in Spain and England. "Also, among the Eng- 
lishmen, a proud and powerful people, who resemble the ancient 

M Pp. 97-170. 
•P. 116. 
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republics in their government and character, the romantic element 
fought for a long time with the economical. But instead of perish- 
ing, as it did in other civilized nations, it won, tho overpowered, 
an honorable reconciliation." "That is strange," remarked Carl, 
— for this part is in dialog form — "I have always believed that 
the romantic spirit was entirely extinguished in this crass realistic, 
commercial state." "In that you are very wrong," answered 
Edward hastily; "insofar as magnanimity, heroism, severity in 
principles, and love of fatherland are romantic qualities in an 
age when these are scarecely to be found outside of England and 
the Pyrenean peninsula." "The victory of the economic [spirit] 
in England has not destroyed this heroism, which, nevertheless, 
was one of the chief elements of the romantic. " 40 To the Swedish 
Romanticists, English is often the antonym of French, and so 
here. "Why French-ness, " says Palmblad thru the mouth of an 
interlocutor, "consists in a negation of everything English." 41 
The French have grace, humor, lightheartedness; the English 
depth, in a romantic plan. Thus far English novels as a whole 
are preferred to the French, tho they are more voluminous. The 
French are "fina" and "natta. " 

In connection with romantic narrative and "dialogized hero- 
biographies," we have the following comment on Shakespeare 
and England: "That the new drama should be born particularly 
in England may be explained from the fact that a real theatre 
is possible only in a state which either is a republic already or is 
on the way to become one. Because a poetic genre whose chief 
element is action can become national poetry only where the 
civil life is public. Thus in Athens; thus in Brittannia. " 42 Finally 
we get more specific criticisms. 

" 'When it comes to English wit,' said August, T place Swift 
first, Shakespeare of course excepted. And yet, even Swift's ironi- 
cal wit is not general or universal enough; it is seldom poetic and 
in his bitterness the dark gall is much too obvious. ,m 

M Pp. 118-119. 
« Pp. 127-128. 
« P. 120. 
*>P. 125. 
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Then we have a large number of names mentioned which the 
speaker confesses he knows nothing about, and probably will not 
know for a long time to come. But he knows of the "stiff lords 
and misses" of Mrs. d'Arblay and of the "triumvirate of Richard- 
son's cardinal virtues." A " poetic idea" is found in Lewis' 
Monk, and the Vicar of Wakefield is a "national book", whose 
great merits are its portrayal of character. The same is true 
of Fielding's Tom Jones and Joseph Andrews, where, in addition, 
the comico-burlesque plays its most brilliant r61e on the British 
Isle. At times we find coal-smoke, says Palmblad, in the English 
works of genius, but almost all have a carefully prepared plan 
and a depth and richness in characters which is true only of the 
very best masterpieces of other nations. But the action is slow, 
the conversation endless, and most of the machinery in the form 
of letters. " T don't like the English novels in general,' said 
Castania; 'they are altogether too long, slow, and monotonous. 
[For example], a country girl comes to London (for sooner could 
a fish do without water than an English novelist do without the 
capital); there she gets a lord for a lover, with whom she drinks 
tea; in the meantime another is enamored of the beauty and ab- 
ducts her; then my lord is of course on hand at once and delivers 
her; then they drink tea again, have breakfast together, and attend 
balls and masquerades. As a rule, it is only in the variation of 
obstacles encountered by the two lovers, that the Englishman's 
skill is exhibited.' " u 

After a few years, the early optimistic attitude toward the 
average English novel disappears almost entirely. It had been 
shattered, it seems, by the reading of Mrs. Sheridan and Dr. 
Smollett, and now the Swedes become suspicious of Englishmen 
in general. One thing is certain to the Swedish critics: English 
writers should never attempt to localize a novel in the Orient. 
In 1818 Mrs. Sheridan's Nourjahad appeared in Swedish transla- 
tion and was reviewed in the Litteratur-Tidning for Feb. 6, 1819. 
The review is very unfavorable. Of all peoples, Englishmen are 
least adapted to write Oriental stories, is the candid opinion of 
the Swedish critic. As a result, there is not a shade of Persian 
customs or method of thought in Mrs. Sheridan's work. But 

« P. 126. 
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how could there be, the reviewer asks? Englishmen do not have 
the necessary imagination which belongs to southern races; they 
lack that ironical lightness of good French writers such as Diderot 
and Voltaire (which is a startling acknowledgement); and have 
neither the power of invention nor the art of understanding and 
presenting different natures and moods which is found in German 
Oriental poetry. The invention is trivial and, "as usual," the 
catastrophe is based on a dream. "The British try to compensate 
for this shortcoming by a dry, insipid, and unpalatable morality." 

In a brief review of Smollett's Roderick Random's Adventures, 
in the same periodical, Sept. 27, 1824, the Romantic critic, curiously 
enough, has reverted entirely to French models, as far as the novel 
is concerned. The last page of Roderick Random is the best, because 
it is the last one. It is so loosely constructed that, except for the 
first and last, the chapters might be read in any order. It is 
rich in episodes and characters, however, tho the later are exag- 
gerated enough to resemble English carricatures, and the auto- 
biographical element — Smollett had been a surgeon on a battle- 
ship — appeals to the reviewer. But the author wishes to impart a 
moral value to his hero, tho he has none, "and just for this reason 
the English novel is so much more demoralizing (Jorderfvande) 
than the French": a significant confession for a Romanticist. 
In the interim Walter Scott had been introduced in Sweden. 

Scott, who was destined to exert an appreciable influence on 
the Swedish historical novel, was little known in Swedish circles 
until Romanticism, as a militant movement, had practically disap- 
peared. But after 1820 the Fosforists begin to pay some attention 
to this Scotchman also. Svensk Litteratur-Tidning for June 17, 
1822 announces translations of Scott's novels, including Ivanhoe, 
tho it gives no review. The following year, the same organ, in 
connection with a review of Lady Morgan's novels and travelogs, 
comments on the "painting" and action in Walter Scott. The 
Litteratur-Tidning still believes that English novels are too mono- 
tonous and have too little action. In 1825, however, Scott is recog- 
nized as the foremost English contemporary, and the translation 
of Halidon Hill, a slight dramatic composition on a theme from 
late medieval history, is welcomed with appropriate fervor; not 
because the translation is good, but because the original reveals 
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a great creative genius, with true portraits, a deep characteristik, 
and rich variety. In fact, here is an author, in the opinion of 
the critic, whose genius should not be soiled in translation by the 
prosaic and academic labors of a school boy. 45 

In general, however, Swedish Romanticists paid but scanty 
attention to English poets of the younger generation. For a long 
time Thomas Moore and Robert Southey were little more than 
mere names to them. In 1823 Burns is described briefly as a "na- 
ture-painting poet, who writes mostly in the Scotch dialect which 
the Englishmen themselves do not understand. "* Shelley was 
represented merely as the "ill-famed" companion of Byron who 
liked to pose as an atheist and was finally drowned. 

During the third decade another Swedish periodical had ap- 
peared, the Argus, which championed the cause of the modern 
English poets, and in particular of Byron. This literary organ 
did not appear under Romantic auspices, as such; therefore it 
had to be considered as. something more than a friendly rival of 
the Svensk Litteratur-Tidning, and the editors of the latter would 
naturally scrutinize the functions of a newcomer with some sus- 
picion and much alertness. The Romanticists soon believed 
they had found a vulnerable spot in the attitude of the Argus 
toward the work of Lord Byron, and made the most of this oppor- 
tunity. 

It appears from the character of the reply — the writer has not 
had the opportunity to examine the publication at first hand — 
that the Argus had recommended Byron to the Swedish public 
in alarmingly strong terms. Thereupon the Litteratur-Tidning, 
in five numbers, 47 takes issue with the Argus on the advisability 
of such a recommendation. In the very beginning the articles 
of attack are comparatively moderate in tone. It is clear that 
much adverse criticism may be attributed to ignorance and mis- 
understanding, and, altho Byron is stamped as selfish, his genius 
and popularity are recognized; and his melancholy, his longing 
after lost friends, and the subjectivity of his poetry finds a ready 

* The name of the translator is not given. See Sv. Lill-Tidning for March 
3, 1825. 

» 5*. Litt.-Tidning for 1823, p. 72. 

« Nos. 5, 6, 9, for 1823 and Nos. 94 and 96 for 1825. 
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response in Romantic hearts. But the Swedish Romanticists 
were not always as ready to worship the unusual and the unhealthy 
as their German brothers are supposed to have been. And so 
Byron is soon attacked with the utmost concern, and apparently 
with the firm conviction that he was a dangerous influence. Char- 
acterizations like the following are rarely given for the sake of 
mere argument. 

Lord Byron becomes to the Svensk LiUeralur-Tidning the pro- 
phet of all those whose souls are captive in fetters of materialism, 
doubt, and demonism. Byron's name has resounded over "half 
Europe" for a " demi-decade. " But can this "absolute Ur- 
desease cure sentimentality in Swedish literature as advocated by 
Argus the Second? ' m The more gigantic the author, the more 
dangerous is his product. Byron is the poetic representative of 
evil, of moral and intellectual misery, and of a distorted future, 
who celebrates the Dark Powers in "mocking triumph." Don 
Juan, which had been hailed as the most excellent poem in modern 
literature, is irreligious and immoral, and can not be called beauti- 
ful as a whole. It is a mixture of "insipid trivialties" and "as- 
tonishing monstrosities." The author is a master of invention 
of imagination, of thought, and of externalities; but also in the 
portrayal of things awful and repulsive, while the inside of Don 
Juan is rotten to the core and is evidence of a misplaced genius. 
Byron's paintings of nature are rightly praised; he can write sublime 
poetry if he only will; but he caters to the mob that wants a chaotic 
mixture of pleasure and hideousness. The result is that beauty 
and ugliness exist side by side, and the poet, vampire-like, pulls 
up corpses to give us a nauseating cynicism and libertinism. A 
final quotation in the original Swedish will best illustrate the atti- 
tude of the Fosforists toward Lord Byron: 

"Men just dessa monstruositeter, denna convulsiviskt skakande 
poetiska feber-yrsel, sow, dock lita litet ar poem som helsa, derma 
stoning of skarande ljud, denna orkanlikt frambrusande ton-strom, 
der en och annan melodi of himmelskt behag r&kat vilse in i ett virrvarr 
af ohyggliga dissonanser, som skalden aldrig bembdar sig att har- 
moniskt upplosa (emedan han tvertom just i dem satter sin egentliga 

48 It will be remembered that Dalin's famous periodical, 1733-1734, bore 
the name of Then Svenska Argus. 
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lust och era) — dessa egenskaper aro de, som reta ndgot litet en viss 
klass af andligt slappa och domnade lasare. " 49 

The conclusions of our theme may be summarized briefly. The 
Fosforists advertised Milton and Shakespeare with unbounded 
enthusiasm and constructive criticism; they chastised Pope for 
being a rationalist a la Francais; they sought and discovered cer- 
tain national characteristics of Englishmen in their discussions 
of the novel; and they believed that political and economic devel- 
opment had not killed the Romantic spirit in England. They knew 
little or nothing about some English writers, but adopted a friendly 
attitude toward most of those whom they did know; (they acknowl- 
edged the genius of Walter Scott in favorable terms, but warned 
against the dangerous genius of Byron. The greatest service of 
the Fosforists was to prepare the way for translations of Shake- 
speare's plays and to give them proper attention when they were 
published. 

Adolph B. Benson 

Yale University. 

"No. 94 for 1825. Words not in italics are italicized in the original. 



